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Founder of Camp Fire Girls and Director of 
Luther Gulick Camps 

‘The name Gulick has become indelibly 
associated with several of the most im- 
portant pioneer movements in the devel- 
opment of America’s greatest undeveloped 
resource, the leisure time of her people. 
The late Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick was 
known not only as the coéperating and 
inspiring influence behind her husband’s 
distinguished contributionsin this field, but 
also for two very positive influences in 
American education for life, the Luther 
Gulick Camps, and Camp Fire Girls of 
America. Through the founding of both 
these organizations she expressed her own 
philosophy which centers in the home, 
and in the happy relationship of parent 
and child within this very corner stone of 
American life. 

Born in Oberlin, Ohio, December 12, 
1865, to the Rev. John Vetter and his wife 
Ann Ada (Rust), she was educated in the 
public schools of Kansas, where her family 
had moved. Two years of preparatory 
work at Washburn College in Topeka, and 
two more at Drury College, in Springfield, 
Mo., were followed by three years of col- 
legiate work at Drury where she obtained 
her A.B. degree. A year of special work at 
Wellesley was supplemented by a year in 
medicine at the American Missionary In- 
stitute in New York, as she had married 
Dr. Luther Gulick on August 30, 1887 and 
wished to share more fully in his plans for 
hecoming a medical missionary. Their 
plans changed from the field of foreign 
missions to work here in America and, set- 
tling in Springfield, Mass., they began to 
teach and to practice the educational prin- 
ciples of spirit, mind and body symbolized 
in the now famous triangle of the Y. M. 
(. A. which Dr. Gulick originated at this 
time. 

Mrs. Gulick established a summer camp 
for her family and their friends in Con- 
iuecticut and there, as in her home, worked 
out some of the elements that later went 
dramatically into her husband’s contribu- 
‘ions to the Playground Association, the 
Public School Athletic League of New 
York and the Russell Sage Foundations, 
as well as into her own realization of ideals 
ii Camp Wohelo, where the groundwork 
‘or Camp Fire Girls was laid. 

In Springfield the Gulick family became 
a laboratory for the discovery and appli- 
cation of educational principles. Mrs. 
Gulick wrote magazine articles on various 
phases of child life, including one of the 
pioneer contributions on sex instruction 
for children, which appeared in the Ladies 


CHARLOTTE V. GULICK 





Home Journal. Another, on a child’s re- 
lation to money, resulted from a special 
topic assigned to Mrs. Gulick by a unique 
mother’s club of which she was one of the 
charter members. Every member special- 
ized actively in a specific field of child de- 
velopment. This was at a time when child 
study was growing into national interest 
under the stimulus of G. Stanley Hall, 
under whom Mrs. Gulick had taken a 
special course at Clark University. When 
registering for this course, Mrs. Gulick 
answered the question as to her profes- 
sion, or desired profession in life, with the 
single word ‘“ Motherhood.”’ Her intense 
and lasting devotion to this ideal has made 
the extension of her mother relation to her 
own family over into the mothering of 
large groups of girls a strikingly signifi- 
cant fact in the new summer education of 
the out-of-doors. Besides her many con- 
tributions to current journalism, Mrs. 
Gulick wrote Emergencies for Ginn and 
Co., as one of the famous Gulick Hygiene 
Series. 

Friends wished their children to attend 
Mrs. Gulick’s family camp in such num- 
bers that she decided to establish a regular 
summer camp for girls in Maine. There, 
on the shore of beautiful Lake Sebago, it 
grew from a handful of girls living in tents 
upon some granite boulders into a com- 
munity extending over a mile of lake front 
and including almost every form of camp 
activity and equipment. Here Mrs. 
Gulick worked out the practical principles 
upon which Camp Fire Girls was founded. 
now available in printed form in the Camp 
Fire Manual, Symbol Book, Name Book, 
Shultamna and Air Picture Book. 
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The word Wohelo was coined by Mrs. 
Gulick to embody the three cardinal prin- 
ciples of camp fire, i.e. Wo(rk), He(alth) 
and Lo(ve). She believed that in con- 
structive work lay the roots of true service 
to humanity and the real joy of living. 
She believed that work should be made at- 
tractive, alluring. The first experience in 
doing anything good and-useful should be 
joyful. Health, as fundamental to good 
work of any kind, should be the heritage 
of every girl. Love, as our highest law, 
she wished to see realized more fully 
through a creative educational program 
which would express this fundamental 
emotion widely and deeply in everyday 
life. She chose her own camp fire symbol, 
an American Indian symbol for the sun, 
and her camp fire name, Hiiteni, meaning 
life more abundant and the desire for at- 
tainment, in close accord with the inner 
meaning of Wohelo. Every Girl's Magazine 
today so welcome to thousands of Ameri- 
ean girls, is the daughter of Wohelo Maga- 
zine, which Mrs. Gulick started and edited 
as one of the instruments for the spreading 
of this gospel. 

Camp Wohelo, at South Casco, Maine, 
became the Luther Gulick Camps in mem- 
ory of Dr. Gulick whose death in the sum- 
mer of 1918 left his wife and children in- 
spired to carry on the work to which they 
had devoted their lives together. Frances 
Gulick administers the Migis Lodge, a 
summer camp for adults on Lake Sebago, 
at South Casco, Maine; Halsey Gulick 
for a period of years acted as director of 
a boys’ camp at Raymond, Maine, called 
Camp Timanous in memory of the name 
given to Dr. Gulick by Wohelo girls, and 
meaning “guiding spirit.” 

During the World War, both Dr. and 
Mrs. Gulick went to France on a mission 
for the Y.M.C.A. the essentials of which 
are crystallized in Dr. Gulick’s book 
Morals and Morale, his fourth volume fol- 
lowing The Efficient Life, Mind and Work 
and The Healthful Art of Dancing. The 
Philosophy of Play, written against a 
background of Mrs. Gulick’s experiments 
in the home life and education or children, 
was published shortly after Dr. Gulick’s 
death. 

Like other of our great educators, Mrs. 
Gulick combined a clear-eyed analytic 
mind which was scientific in its demand 
for truth with a quality of mysticism which 
put her into sensitive communication with 
the things of life and nature. The camp 
girls were her “children” to her always, 
not only by a term of affection but be- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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THE NEW NATIONAL OFFICE 


By vote of the Board of Directors at 
their meeting held in connection with the 
national meeting in Atlantic City last 
March, a national office will be opened in 
Boston some time in September. The lo- 
cation will be announced later. 

For some time it has been felt that the 
scope of the work carried on by the Camp 
Directors Association and the growth of 
the camping movement demanded a na- 
tional office where members could secure 
help and where information could be ob- 
tained at all times. New England was the 
birth place of the organized camping 
movement and naturally the logical place 
for the location of such an office. 

Without incurring unnecessary expense 
such an office would call for the installa- 
tion of a complete filing system under the 
care of an office secretary. Such a system 
would provide for the filing of all kinds of 
camp literature, including the booklets 
and camp papers and printed matter of 
every member camp, a clipping bureau 
which would keep the national officers and 
the members in touch with the latest de- 


By Stantey R. OLpHAM 
Camp Wyanoke 


All camp men will be ‘nterested in a set 
of books on pioneer life published by the 
World Book Company of Yonkers, N. Y. 
This series has all the punch and go of the 
early Wild West stories but the books are 
written up from the accounts of real actors 
in the scenes they depict. No single sec- 
tion of the country is favored in the series 
although several are about the opening of 
the West. 

One of the most interesting of the books 
is In the North Woods of Maine, a story of 
a winter in the wilderness fifty years ago. 

This series has already been tried out in 


velopments and experiments in organized 
camping, a file of the literature issued by 
affliated organizations and other material 
dealing with outdoor life. 

Camping would have an editorial home 
and the booklets and literature issued by 
the C.D.A. could be shipped with greater 
promptness. The Counselor Service Bu- 
reau would have better facilities for con- 
sultation and conferences between di- 
rectors and counselors. A Bureau of Re- 
search could be established under the di- 
rection of a committee which would prove 
valuable to the entire membership. The 
various counselor training conferences and 
institutes could be directed with greater 
efficiency and in many ways such an office 
would give to the association an increased 
national prestige and standing with other 
national organizations. 

The Executive Committee will welcome 
any suggestions from the members as to 
the making of such an office of real service 
to the association. Send your suggestions 
to either the president, H. W. Gibson, 14 
Avon Road, Watertown, Mass. or the 
secretary, Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, 
N. 8. 


a number of camps for reading in the tents 
and campfire stories and the boys have al- 
ways called for more. The complete list 
of the series is as follows: 


Gillett-Driggs, The Texas Ranger 

Hooker, The Bullwhacker 

McConnell-Driggs, Frontier Law 

Meeker-Driggs, Ox-Team Days on the 
Oregon Trail 

Ostrander, An Army Boy of the Sixties 

Russell-Driggs, Hidden Heroes of the 
Rockies 

Rydell, On Pacific Frontiers 

Stokes-Driggs, Deadwood Gold 

Taber, Breaking Sod on the Prairies 

Thomas, In the North Woods of Maine 

Wilson-Driggs, The White Indian Boy 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SHOP 


Official outfitters to over 80 boys’ and 
girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting 


Service features — no charge 
Camp Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform ? 








osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500,000 copies monthly 











Our Only Business 


Twelve months of the year 
outfittingcampsand schools 
exclusively 


QUALITY APPAREL 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
MODERATE PRICES 


Official Outfitters to over 80 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 


McCARTHYG SIMON, Inc. 


7-9 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1912 
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CAMP AND EDUCATION 
By A. J. CONNELL 


Los Alamos Ranch School 


\n address delivered at the Annual 
Institute of the Rocky Mountain 
Camp Directors’ Association on 
March 2, 1928 


| want to impress upon you the great 
pleasure it gives me to meet with you. 
For twelve years, I have been playing a 
lone hand in New Mexico. I have been a 
member of the National Association since 
it started. I have always attended its an- 
nual meetings. They have been most 
enjoyable — I have never met in any or- 
ganization a finer, more idealistic group of 
men and women, than I met at that meet- 
ing each year. However, as far as my get- 
ting any help in my work goes, there was 
very little to be had. 

Out here in the rockies our camp prob- 
lems are so different, they are the prob- 
lems of the pioneer, they seem to dwarf 
those of the Eastern camps. Their prob- 
lems are mostly the results of what we 
would call crowding. The conditions 
which they are now obliged to meet will 
hardly reach the West during the lifetime 
of the youngest here. You can well im- 
agine how I welcome this opportunity to 
meet you all who are doing work similar 
to mine, in a country that is also similar. 
| have come here with great hopes of 
learning much to take back with me. I 
have already gotten some valuable in- 
formation and ideas from your president. 

Mr. Cheley has asked me to’talk to you 
on the ideals of Camping, from an educa- 
tional point of view. I interpret Educa- 
tion here to mean whatever a good camp 
should teach its campers through its camp 
activities, rather than through organized 
classes. The Summer School or Tutoring 
Camp, I consider a separate and distinct 
institution, upon which I am not qualified 
to talk, as I have never had any tutoring 
in my camp. To arrive at the ideal of 
Camping, we must try to form some defin- 
ite idea of the purpose of the Summer 
(amp —TI might say the ideal summer 
camp; what the reasonable parents expect 
of us; what the campers expect of us. My 
conclusion is that the purpose of the sum- 
mer camp is to promote health, recreation, 
character building. 

At least, from the point of view of our 
patrons, health is the principal objective 
of the summer camp. Many children come 
{o our camps physically and nervously de- 
pleted by the enervating lives they lead in 
the cities, and the unwise athletic excesses 
unfortunately encouraged in many of our 
schools. From the point of view of our 
campers, I believe all will agree that 
recreation is the principal objective of the 
camp. From the point of view of the di- 
rectors and the more thoughtful of the 
parents — although the first two objec: 
tives are recognized and carefully and in- 
telligently handled — the real thrill is to 
be gotten through what success we have in 
character building. It would be impossible 








to separate health and recreation, yet the 
first function under health might be desig- 
nated care of campers. Under this heading 
I group 

Health: Care of Campers 

Sanitation 

Housing 

Food 

Bathing 

Clothing 

Rest 

Recreation 

Organized athletics 

Hikes 

Horseback 

Swimming 

Camping trips 

Reading, story telling, ete. 

Singing 

Character Building 

General atmosphere 

Association with a staff of the right 
sort of men or women 

Community work 

Craft work, ete. 

The big experiences — doing the big 
man-size things, made possible for 
children by careful planning and 
watching 

Under Care of Campers I will pass over 
quickly the points which all understand: 
a sanitary camp we all know is essential 
to the health of all. If the camp is near 
other camps or habitations, it is also neces- 
sary to see that the whole neighborhood is 
sanitary. This is a big problem in the 
fast and, in some places, will be so out 
here before long. 

It is obvious that the children must be 
properly housed; that means well-venti- 
lated buildings or tents which give the 
complete protection against the weather. 

The problem of food is not to be so 
easily disposed of: The proper protection 
of the food against spoiling, flies and other 
contamination, we all understand. I be- 
lieve, also, that all understand the ques- 
tion of diet and the planning of well- 
balanced meals; but what is the good of 
planning a well-balanced meal if the chil- 
dren are allowed to select what they want 
and destroy the balance; or, to repeat on 
the dishes they prefer and, in that way, 
overload on some food, instead of repeat- 
ing the meal as served. No food idiosyn- 
eracies should be allowed. I have never 
found a real one. 

Bathing. We all know that children will 
willingly swim, but they hate to wash. 

Clothing. Wear as little as possible,with 
plenty of change. 

Rest. This is a very important item. In 
camp, children need more sleep than in 
town. The whole day spent out of doors 
results in a good healthy drowsiness which 
should be satisfied by plenty of sleep — 
starting early, instead of sleeping late in 
the morning; they should have good com- 
fortable beds, their sleeping quarters 

(Continued on page 6) 
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ZSRED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Leading Camp and 
School Directory 
M Mercer Kendig.D, rect +e 
Department of Riemien a 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y .City ® 











Camp Supplies, Inc. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


¢ 


SPECIALISTS IN CAMP AND 
SCHOOL OUTFITTING 


Inquiries solicited 








CAMP OUTFITTING 
Everything in High Grade Camp Equipment 
for camp directors, counselors, campers 


Cots: Upright steel cots B.W.S.C. 31......83.25 
F.B. 90............... 4.28 
Mattresses: Cotton Pad, S.B. 30c............ 3.75 
Felt pad, S.F. 30f.. sendeus) MO 

Blankets: Pure wool and camel hair 
From $8.75 to $3.00 

Special Prices to Camp Directors 
Send for catalogue 


Girt Scout Camp EquipMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 LeExINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N.Y. 




















NATURE STUDY 
SUPPLIES 


Bird glasses 

Microscopes’and slides 

Insect collecting and mounting supplies 
Dissecting instruments and sets 

Chemicals and all other laboratory supplies 


Send for catalogs 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


1176 Mount Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











WANTED FOR 
1929 “NEXT YEAR 2°29 


An experienced capable director with some 
clientele to operate superior gentile camp near 
New York City for Boys and/or Girls. Over 
250 acres. Perfect privacy. Lake and stream 
for boating, bathing and swimming. Moun- 
tains for climbing. Buildings for comfort. 
Electricity. Absolutely pure running water 
in all buildings. Communications confiden- 
tial. For particulars, address 


M.S. DANIELS 
Suffern, N. Y. 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Accounting 
CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
89 SraTe Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps, private schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 


Arts and Crafts Materials 

THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 

70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service , 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

26 Everett STREET, ALLSTON StTaTION, Boston 34, 

Mass. 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting, easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ashsplints, 
cane webbing, woodei: beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

E. H. & A. C. FRTIEDRICHS CO. 

140 SULLIVAN St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Dur Esso Cuay, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and Illustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 

YE SUSAN BURR 

Hookep Rue NEEDLES 

Tue Ho.iirey Associates 

406 CHurcH STREET, TorrIncton, Conn. 

Hooked Rug making, developing original design 
and use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
worth-while campcraft activity. 

Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 
needle with full instructions, postpaid. 


Camp Outfitters 

CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

52 CHauNCY SrrEET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT DEPART- 
MENT 


670 Lexincron AveENUE, New York Crry 
Camp equipment that has been used successfully 
by Girl Scout Campers available for everyone. 
Special terms to Camp Directors. Camp and 
School uniforms, hiking equipment, tents and cots. 
Send for catalog. 


Food Products 
AUSTIN NICHOLS & CO., INC. 
Brook.yNn, N. Y. 
SUNBEAM Branp Pure Foop Propucts 
Fruits and Vegetables in number ten tins. Manu- 
facturers and Importers. Complete assortment of 
Grocery Supplies for Summer Camps. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE, NortTH AND N. CENTRE STREETS 
Boston, Mass. 
“New England’s Own” Packers and Producers 
of Fine Foods supplying summer camps at whole- 
sale prices. Beef, lamb, bacon, hams, poultry, 
fresh fish, dairy products, fresh and preserved 
fruits and vegetables. Write for list. 


Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 


47 Tempe Pace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 
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HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED! 
A Camping advertiser says: 

‘Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request) 
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Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 

BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue “‘C.” 


Medicinal Supplies 


OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 

417 WestMINSTER St., ProvipEnce, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BITE Serum. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy for snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyo.. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. I. Powder. Promotes healing — for all skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 


OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 

191-195 DrvonsHiIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 


Photography 


THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

HARVARD Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 

JUNGLEGYM, INC. 

5 Irvinc Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexincton AveNuE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
or Boston, 120 Boytston STREET 
RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 
Teachers and Counselors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 


EMARCO CO. 

HuntincTon AND Lonewoop AvEs., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for taf and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking,Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newark, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
te avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W & T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75°, 
of the drinking water supplied in North America 
Send for folder ‘‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

237TH STREET, SoutH Norwa.k, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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CAMP TRAINING INSTITUTE 
By W. I. Newsterrer 
Harkness and Wawokiye Camps 


The fourth annual Camp Training In- 
|itute conducted by the Course in Group 
\Vork of the School of Applied Social 
“ciences, Western Reserve University, in 
cobperation with the Cleveland Camp 
(‘ouncil was held May 26-30 at the Hark- 
ness and Wawokiye Camps near Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 

One hundred ninety-six camp directors 
and counselors were in attendance for the 
five-day period, the high-water mark for 
attendance as well as for success. 

A faculty of twenty-five, headed by 
rof. Henry Bush of Western Reserve 
University provided instruction and lead- 
ership in the usual departments of camp- 
ing. Because of the weather and season, 
actual work in water front safety was con- 
ducted. 

About thirty-five of those specializing 
in campcraft were quartered at Wawokiye 
(amp under the leadership of the camp- 
craft department of our faculty, headed 
by Miss Barbara Joy of Camp Mudjeekee. 

Each one of the campers selected a 
“major” either in campcraft, dramatics, 
handeraft, nature lore, or water front 
safety including canoeing. This major was 
followed each of the five morning periods. 
In the afternoon, activities were carried 
on under these various departments and 
those who were specializing in some other 
department in the morning were able to 
taste of other things. There were the 
usual overnight hikes and _ primitive 
camping activities. 

Twenty-five Cleveland camps coéper- 
ated, in addition to many out-of-town or- 
ganizations. There were also a number of 
private camps represented. 

It is felt by those participating that the 
results of this annual institute are to be 
noted in the improvements in every camp 
represented and that this Institute has 
probably done more to raise camping 
standards than any other influence that 
has been brought to bear upon the move- 
ment in this vicinity. 








NEW ENGLAND SECTION 

The New England Section of the Camp 
Directors Association ‘‘fall get-together” 
will be held at the Poland Springs House, 
Poland Springs, Maine, Friday, Sep- 
tember 28, to Monday, October 1. 

Try to save these days and begin to 
plan to avail yourself of the opportunity 
to play with your fellow camp directors. 

The rates are $9.00 per day each person 
for two in room (with bath shared by two 
rooms) $7.00 per day without bath. 

Please make reservations directly with 
= Poland Springs House as early as pos- 
sible. 

_ A more detailed notice will go to you 
in September, but this is to ask you to 
save the dates and plan to be with us. 

(Mrs. C. A.) FLorence HaypEN Roys, 

Secretary 
Roxbury, Vermont 





INTERCAMP CONFERENCE 

HELD AT ALOHA HIVE 
Reprinted from Scamp Spirit published 

by the Aloha Camps 

The intercamp conference of counselors 
of the Upper Connecticut Valley was held 
at Aloha Hive, Tuesday, July 24. Fifteen 
camps were represented: Beenadeewyn, 
Hanoum, Wyoda, Wynona, Quinibeck, 
Club Moosilauke, Serrana, Takoma, Loch- 
earn, Farwell, Kenjocketee, Billings, Ne- 
shobe, Aloha Hive and Aloha Camp. 

The feature of the afternoon program 
was an address given by Dr. Edgar Ander- 
son of the Missouri Botanical Garden,who 
is a nature counselor at Beenadeewyn. 
Mr. Anderson told how in one camp they 
had made their chief project for the sum- 
mer finding out the history of their four 
hundred acres. Investigation proved that 
their pine forests had once been cultivated 
apple orchards. By visiting the old set- 
tlers of the country they learned some of 
this history. Records showed that the 
hillside had been under cultivation about 
thirty-five years earlier. 

Dr. Anderson said that there were many 
neglected phases of nature study. Nature 
study is the study of life forms from people 
down to plants. He believes that every 
camper should have some knowledge of 
the geography of the state in which he is 
taking mountain trips. Oftentimes de- 
serted graveyards, and old sawmills give 
interesting bits of history and tradition 
that make one better acquainted with 
one’s surroundings. 

After the address, and a general dis- 
cussion, the counselors separated to go to 
their special conferences where many good 
camp ideas were exchanged. 

A bugle at five-thirty called us to the 
top of a little hill above Aloha Hive where 
supper had been prepared for each camp 
at its own sign. 

After supper the camps sang several 
songs in unison led by Mrs. Wheeler of 
Camp Hanoum. Miss Ann Mathea of 
Aloha Hive sang several delightful Nor- 
wegian folk songs. Most inspiring of these 
was the “ Eco Song,” a reproduction of the 
call that the mountain girls give to gather 
in their cattle from the hillsides in Norway. 

As the campers slowly wended their way 
down the hillside just at the twilight hour, 
a bugler on the hill above played softly 
“The Perfect Day.” 

A happy crowd of Aloha counselors 
came home to be greeted by Mother and 
Father Gulick. Of course, Mother Gulick 
was really with us, and Father Gulick was 
far away, but camp had chosen Mary 
Edith Williams and Billie Wilder to im- 
personate them in our absence. 








A PARENT’S APPRECIATION 


I enjoy the little paper Camping very 
much and read it with great interest. I 
have been a subscriber for two years and 
am greatly interested in the movement. 

Mrs. H. P. Wricut, 18 Harrison St., 
Winchester, Mass. 






CAMP CONDUCT 


The following is a summary of the re- 
ports made at the first annual meeting of 
the camp directors of the Land o’ Lakes 
district, held at Camp Highlands, July 9, 
1927, and revised at the conference which 
met at Camp Minocqua, July 9, 1928. 
Forest Protection. Mr. Warren Bullock, 

Camp Mishiki 
Fire 
Wood. Use dead and down timber 
Location. Away from live trees 
Extinguishing. Make sure even to 
last coal 
Existing forest 
Do not peel or hack live trees 
Young forest 
Avoid cutting down trees as much as 
possible, then select those of little 
worth. Do not fell those on the 
water front 
Do not use balsam or other tree 
boughs for beds; use ferns instead 
Respect for private property. Mr. W. H. 
Wones, Camp Manitowish 
Fences and gates 
Fences should not be damaged 
Gates should be left open or closed as 
found 

Boats, launches, autos 

Should not be used without permis- 
sion nor tampered with if privately 
owned 

Signs 

Should be respected 
Must not bedestroyed or carried away 
Sanitation on trips. J. H. Castleman, 
Camp Winnepe 
Water 
Springs and other sources of water 
should be protected 
No refuse should defile them 
Foods 
Canned foods should be emptied as 
soon as opened 

Disease 

No one should start on a trip who is 
not well 

Illness on a trip should be carefully 
looked after, the sick person being 
kept isolated as much as possible 

Refuse 

All refuse should be burned 
Keeping Camp Sites and Trails Open. Mr. 
L. W. Lyon, Minne Wonka L 
Build good will 
Cross posted land only by permission 
Obtain permission to camp if near habi- 
tation 
Leave camp site in perfect condition 
Avoid rowdyism; respect the rights of 
others 
Camp on public property where pos- 
sible 
Making new trails and camp sites. Where 
several camps benefit by the mak- 
ing of new trails and sites, it is 
recommended that group action be 
taken 
Closing old trails. It is recommended that 
the C.D.A. and the State Depart- 
ment of Forestry be asked to help 
keep all old trails open 
(Continued on page 8) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Building and Flying Model Aircraft. By 
Pau Epwarp GarBer. 300 pp. 
Freely illustrated. Tne Ronald Press 
Co., New York. $2.25. 

Prepared for the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, endorsed 
by Colonel Lindbergh, Orville Wright, 
Commander Byrd and other leaders in 
aviation and education, this is an authori- 
tative manual on the construction of model 
airplanes. The instructions are clear and 
the illustrations adequate for the building 
of a number of different models, including 
a model of the Spirit of St. Louis. The 
final chapter is devoted to helpful sug- 
gestions and information for conducting 
model aircraft contests. W. H. W. 


Cork Ships and How to Make Them. By 
Prrer Apams. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. New York. $1.25. 

All boys, and girls too, love to make 
things, and this book, with its instructive 
illustrations, shows them how to build 
perfect little ship models, two inches high, 
out of ordinary bottle corks, matches, 
some pins, thread, and paper for sails — 
ships that will really float. The author 
has spent most of his life on the sea and 
his knowledge of ships is accurately and 
interestingly used to make and describe 
these small models. They range from the 
earliest Phoenician and Viking vessels to 
the modern racing sloops, with a little ac- 
count of the history of each included in 
his directions. M.S. R. 


The Boys’ Book of Camp Life. By Eon 
Jessup. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
New York. $2.50. 

A well illustrated book for all boys who 
expect to camp or hike; also an excellent 
guide for young counselors. It contains a 
vigorous account of camp experiences, 
written by a man who knows all about 
them. What to do in an emergency, the 
necessary equipment for hikes, overnight 
camping, and permanent camps, are some 
of the subjects fully treated by him. This 
hook is a worthy successor to Mr. Jessup’s 
former books, The Boys’ Book of Canoeing 
and Camp Grub. M.S. R. 


What To Do for Uncle Sam. By Caro_yn 
SHERWIN BarLey. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. New York. 

A primer in patriotism and good cttizen- 
ship. With simple and interesting lan- 
guage the child is instructed in the na- 
tional ideals through association of ideas. 
He is gradually led from the simpler prob- 
lems and ideals of home and community 
life which he can readily understand to the 
broader standards of national ideals. An 
excellent book for teachers, camp directors 
and parents to put in the hands of their 
younger charges. Boys and Girls of Colon- 
ial Days, Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days 
and Boys and Girls of Discovery Days are 
among the other books by this author. 


M. S. R. 
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CAMP EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 3) 


should be kept quiet and always well pro- 
tected from the weather. They should be 
required to rest after each meal and before. 
Recreation is as much a part of the health 
program as the care of the campers. Or- 
ganized athletics is more often bad than 
good. Careful supervision is most neces- 
sary to guard against over-fatigue and 
injury. Boys must be taught that pluck 
can be foolishness. Great care should be 
taken to guard against small boys’ playing 
contact games with larger boys. Many 
boys are carrying injuries through life, due 
to this fault. Many camps are obliged to 
depend largely upon formal athletics for 
the entertainment of their children. Per- 
sonally, I feel that wherever possible, it is 
best to confine the camp to games which 
the children have little or no opportunity 
to play at home or at school. 

Hikes. Splendid exercise, offering the 
best opportunities for the men in charge 
to put over nature study, woodcraft, camp 
cooking, and many other subjects. This 
is, also, an activity which must be very 
carefully handled so as not to tire to the 
point of exhaustion. Let the smallest 
campers set the pace. 

Horseback riding. A wonderful sport if 
carefully supervised. I have found that 
the greatest danger is to the horses and 
not to the children. It is most important 
to teach the campers what a horse can be 
reasonably expected to stand and the 
general care of a horse. Howard Eaton 
said: “Every horse is a good horse to a 
good rider.” Teach them to ride as west- 
ern men ride and not to lope around like 
dudes. 

Swimming. Excellent when carefully 
supervised. Very easily overdone in these 
high altitudes. 

Camping trips. The best of all and, con- 
sequently, needs the greatest care. Boys 
should never be subjected to hardships. 

When I was a ranger on the Gila Na- 
tional Forest in southern New Mexico, I 
spent the winters after the mountains 
snowed up, working on maps in the Forest 
Supervisor's office in Silver City. It was 
there that I first started Scout work. The 
younger brothers of girl friends asked me 
to take them on hikes. I occasionally took 
a Saturday as annual leave and took the 
troop out in the foothills. Later when they 
were without a Scoutmaster they insisted 
that I take that job. I did so, and shortly 
after, I met a prominent physician whose 
boy had just joined the troop, he said, 
“Connell I am glad you are going to be 
Scoutmaster, you like the boys and they 
like you, your forest work has a big appeal 
to them, I believe you will make good with 
the troop, but remember that the greatest 
trouble with you strong outdoor men is 
that you generally fail to realize that a boy 
annot stand what you can, never forget the 
difference between beef and veal. 

All the details of the headquarters camp 
should be carried out on the trips. The 
secret of the successful camping trip for 








children is to give them the “big experi- 
ence’? — the “‘man-size’’ stuff, so care- 
fully planned that all privation and hard- 
ship has been eliminated. Do not mis- 
understand me. This is no silk cushion 
proposition; they should have their work 
— plenty of it; and the trip should appear 
hard — that is where they will get the 
greatest benefit; but they must have ade- 
quate rest, plenty of the right food, meals 
at regular times, proper shelter, and never 
be pushed on to the point of exhaustion. 

Reading aloud, story telling and cam» 
singing — these are the greatest help to 
the men in charge, particularly when rest 
is needed; and much good stuff can be put 
over this way. 

Now, we come to character building: 
This is a phrase which worried me for a 
long time. I heard a great deal about char- 
acter building; it sounded fine; and I felt 
that we should be able to accomplish it to 
some extent, but I could not get any clear 
definition of it. Finally, I came across in 
Camping an article by Mr. Kirkpatrick, in 
which he defined character as “an as- 
semblage of habits.”” That is the defini- 
tion I like best. If character is an assem- 
blage of habits, it is really possible to 
change a person’s character, for good or 
for bad, at any time during life. If any 
normal child can be shown that a certain 
habit which is a prominent part of his 
character is not calculated to lead him to 
happiness and success, he may be induced 
to drop that habit and substitute for it a 
desirable one. Some of you have prob- 
ably been wondering why I have been 
covering the whole field of camping, when 
I am supposed to be talking on the ideals 
of camping, from an educational point of 
view. I will tell you why: It is because | 
believe that our campers learn from every 
detail of the camp management. They 
may learn either a good or a bad habit, 
from every point that I have touched on 
and from many other points that I have 
not mentioned. 

The way we handle every one of our 
camp problems leaves its mark upon the 
character of our campers. The general at- 
mosphere of the camp, association with 
the camp staff, are big factors; but there 
are many little factors. Most children 
look upon camp as a time to let down. 
This is not confined to children as we have 
all found out. I will always remember an 
address by Dean Graves, of the Yale 
Forest School, to the graduating class. He 
said something to this effect, “‘In spite of 
all the beautiful things which have been 
said about getting close to nature, the fact 
remains that camp life is demoralizing.” 
He then went on to caution his graduates 
against this tendency to let down, urging 
them to keep up the habits, manners and 
customs of civilization, no matter how far 
out in the woods they were. 

As you all know, boys and girls of camp 
age are hero worshippers. They are likely 
to idealize their camp staff or, at least, 
some of them. It is most important to 
have only men and women of the highest 

(Continued on page 7) 
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CAMP EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 6) 


ype on the staff; that is one place where 
‘we cannot afford to economize. The di- 
rector must insist on his staff’s keeping up. 
many men look upon a camping trip as 
ail Opportunity to go unshaved and gen- 
erally let down. The camp staff cannot 
do that. They should be men and women 
whose example to the children will en- 
courage the right habits. If children come 
{o our camps with good table manners, 
they should not lose them; if they come 
with poor table manners, we should teach 
them how to eat. I have heard many 
parents criticize camps for slackness in 
this respect. The general atmosphere of 
the entire camp should be one of easy re- 
finement and this need in no way detract 
from the robustness of the western life. 
A cowboy is all right in his place; so is an 
Indian; so is an oldtime pioneer. The chil- 
dren should be taught to admire their fine 
qualities, but not to emulate their short- 
comings. This has been one of the chief 
dangers of the western camps. Many 
eastern parents feel that if they send their 
hoys to a western camp, they will be asso- 
ciated with coarse, ignorant men, who 
through a certain breezy picturesque at- 
traction fascinate them, to their detri- 
ment. Weall knowthat this hashappened. 

staff of clean, active, enthusiastic, 
cultured men or women, of the outdoor 
type and well-trained is absolutely essen- 
tial to a good camp. 

Community work. The children should 
be required to do their part in the work of 
the community, no matter how high is 
your charge. In this, we should always 
keep in mind that the work is for the bene- 
fit of the children and not the camp. I 
have always found this work expensive; it 
can be done by hired help at less cost, but, 
I believe it is a part of camp training. 

Craft work. This branch of camping is 
growing tremendously. It is especially 
valuable as a restful occupation to offset 
the strenuous program. Children resent 
enforced rest. And unoccupied children 

easily degrade to hoodlums and rowdies. 
Not ‘only easily, but surprisingly quickly. 
In looking over some of the work of Mr. 
Chesley’s campers, I was much impressed 
with the opportunities in this line for 
profitable and romantically delightful oc- 
cupation of leisure hours, particularlywith 
the Indian crafts. 

The big experience. By this, I mean the 
pack trips, out camps, overnight hikes, 
and such activities. 

Here is the greatest thing we can do in 
the West; and the most dangerous. I 
worked for eight years as a forest ranger. I 
have run a cattle ranch; yet I have been 
horrified at some of the things done by 
some western boys’ camps, such as sleep- 
ing in wet blankets for four nights, run- 
ning out of chuck, getting lost in the 
mountains, small boys riding ninety miles 
in two days. These are the things that 
hurt camping in the West; hardships are 


(Continued on page 8) 


CHARLOTTE GULICK 
(Continued from page 1) 


cause she felt the union with the young 
life around her and worked continually 
toward the expression of their common 
understanding. As camp leader Mrs. 
Gulick worked not only in the wise plan- 
ning of every day’s activities but in per- 
sonal participation, from the morning 
plunge in the lake to the bedtime music 
under the stars; and her own vibrant hap- 
piness in the beauty about her is the most 
powerful stimulus to each girl’s latent ap- 
preciations. 

As a result of her own vivid love of 
beauty in nature and in spirit, Mrs.Gulick 
has developed in her camps that rare thing 
that we call an atmosphere of aesthetic 
sensibility; the same girl that learns to 
jump from bed at the bugle call and speed 
her canoe across the morning lake learns, 
too, to see the color in the bird’s wing and 
to love the textures of bark and stone. 

Mrs. Gulick’s own “hut” at Wohelo 
was an expression of her many-sided self; 
wide low windows looking through the 
pine branches across the water; a gypsy 
fireplace where flashes a perpetual wel- 
come; about the walls, sketches, paintings, 
weavings, carvings; bright and lovely 
things of the wood crafts; and, most care- 
fully treasured, toys of leaf and clay and 
pebble made by her summer children, for 
to “show it to Hiiteni” was the first im- 
pulse of her girls. 

Mrs. Gulick on returning from a Medi- 
terranean cruise was vividly impressed 
with the splendid work of the Near East 
Relief. Standing as she always did for 
symbolism and the creation of the beauti- 
ful, she believed that it was our responsi- 
bility in America to give to the thousands 
of orphans under the care of the NearEast 
Relief the opportunity to develop and 
give to the world the arts for which their 
parents stood. In pottery, rug making 
and in the embroidery and drawn work of 
the daintier fabric, these children, under 
right instruction, can use their birthright 
of artistry. She used her influence in camp 
and in society at large for the presentation 
of these needs and the carrying out of 
plans for their realization. 

Mrs. Gulick was a member of the fol- 
lowing organizations: National Arts Club, 
New York; Washington Arts Club; T'wen- 
tieth Century Club, and Women’s City 
Club, Boston; the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Club; 
the American Woman’s Association; Wo- 
men’s Literary Union and the College 
Club, Portland, Me.; Cumberland County 
Audubon Society; Association of Directors 
of Girls Camps, of which she was the first 
president; Camp Directors’ Association of 
America; and Appalachian MountainClub. 
Her favorite recreation, next to hard work 
with girls in summer camp was travel and 
mountain climbing. 

Her sudden death was mourned by 
many but her spirit has left a lasting im- 
press and will be an animating force for 
years to come. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


in The Christian Science Monitor 
will reach people who give patron- 
age to high-class camps. 

Circulation Over 116,CO0 

Send for Rates and Data 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
An International Daily Newspaper 


Published by the Christian Science Publishing 
Society at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 























BOYS’ CAMP FOR SALE 
On beautiful little Maine lake in countryside well- 
adapted for camping. Conveniently reached. Prop- 
erty includes 53 acres with adequate equipment and 
substantial buildings for camp of 75 boys. Apply to 
“Camp Director,” ¢/o Miss Laura Mattoon, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. 





GOOD NEWS! 

YR a hundred dollars you can buy the 

fe 1, same size space as this in America’s three 
le: iding class magazines — Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, House and Garden. From more than 


360,000 people of more than average intelli- 
gence and means vou will find many who will 
be glad to know the special merits of your 


camp. Write for full details and visit us when 
you can. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43d New York City 


At the memorial service held at the 
‘amp the day after her passing, Mr. 
Edward L. Gulick, the brother of Dr. 
Luther Gulick, paid an inspiring tribute, 
and the campers sang the following verses: 


Within our hearts lies hidden deep a 
treasure, 

A golden gift to happiness the key 

Revealing beauty in all nature round us, 

From smallest flow’r to mountains’ 
majesty. 

Through work and health and more than 
these unfailing love 

You found the secret of earth’s boundless 
store, 

May we be worthy of your gift, Hiiteni 

And strive to help all others live your 
golden law. 


There’s one to whom we'll always pledge 
devotion 

One to whom we'll always be true, 

She paves the way to W ork, Health, Love, 
— Wohelo 


Hiiteni we will always love you. 
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NEWS FROM THE CAMP WORLD 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertel G. Willard were 


acting directors of the Sargent Camps at 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, this season, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Ledyard Sargent, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schrader, were in Eur- 
ope for the Olympic games. 

The Sargent Camps like many other 
well-established camps reported a good en- 
rollment for 1928. There were some twenty 
more junior campers than last year and 
also more in the senior camp than in the 
1927 season. 


CAMP CONDUCT 
Continued from page 5) 
Courtesy at camp sites 
The trip that arrives first has right to 
site 
The first group that arrives should 
make it possible for a second group 
to camp on site if the grounds are 
large enough 
Trip Decorum. Mr. Nathan Herzog, Camp 
Strong Heart 
Appearance 
Counselors and boys should be neat 
and clean 
Language 
No coarse or profane language should 
be used 
Rowdyism 
Unseemly remarks to residents, pas- 
sers-by, etc. should be forbidden 
Safety on trips. Mr. C. H. Rasmussen, 
Camp Red Arrow 
Firearms 
Should be prohibited 
Dead Trees 
Do not pitch camp under them 
Rapids 
A river map should show location of 
all rapids 
First aid 
A first aid kit should always be carried 
Crossing lakes 
While crossing lakes keep close to 


shore 
Up-set 
In event of an up-set, cling to the 
canoe 
Visiting camps. Dr. Ewerhardt, Camp 
Minne Wonka 
Calls 


Calls on the part of trips at other 
camps than their own promote 
friendly relations; they should not 
be made at meal time. 

Provisions 

Supplies should be purchased else- 

where than at camp 
Girls’ camps 

Boys should not visit girls’ camps un- 

less invited and vice versa. 


J. H. CastLEMAN 


Secretary 





IN CAMP 
By Eruet M. Loucu 


Remington, Ind. 


On a damp evening we discovered a 
novel way to cook our supper. Our camp 
stove was in need of repair and the wood 
outside was too wet to burn, so we re- 
membered a wrinkle an old woodsman had 
told us about. We dug a round hole in the 
sandy shore, a little smaller in circumfer- 
ence than our frying pan, about eight 
inches deep, and poured in about a pint of 
gasoline. There was no danger in using it 
in this way and we soon had a hot fire and 
bacon and eggs to order. 

It is hard in camp to cook a variety of 
food and we are always glad to hear of a 
new dish that can be easily prepared. 
German salad is a good camp dish, new to 
us. We cooked potatoes in their jackets, 
peeled and sliced them while hot on a large 
platter. Next we fried the bacon crisp. 
Slices of onion were spread over the pota- 
toes, all was thoroughly seasoned with 
salt, pepper, a bit of celery seed, tiny bits 
of butter, and then the bacon fat poured 
over, or bacon arranged on top, and the 
dish served piping hot. It isappetizing and 
nourishing and quickly prepared. We had 
no baking facilities and we became hungry 
for desserts. I found that Jello prepared 
with the breakfast, put in a Mason jar 
with a tight lid and dropped in the spring 
box was delicious for dinner with fresh or 
canned fruits, or whipped cream, and it 
was so gratifying not to have to worry 
with it when we came in from fishing, 
tired and hungry. 

One learns to make use of such utensils 
as he can find in camp. For instance, we 
used a vinegar bottle for a rolling pin and 
it served very well. A Mason can lid 
makes a good scratcher for pots and pans 
that are hard to wash. 

In packing bedding we find that our 
bath robes with extra woolen hose are 
warmer to sleep in when the night turns 
too cool than extra covers and they econ- 
omize greatly on space in packing. 





CAMP EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 7) 

like the lifting of heavy weights. The man 
in the show who lifts the piano single- 
handed did not get that way lifting pianos 
when he was a boy. We do not work our 
colts until they are matured, because we 
know that if we do, they will never be 
anything but miserable little stunted 
broom-tails. The way to build men and 
women who are strong enough to stand 
the emergencies and hardships of life is to 
see that they are never overtaxed and 
have every opportunity to build up their 
strength while they are attaining their 
growth. Never forget the difference be- 
tween beef and veal. 

My final point is that the ideals of camp- 
ing, as I see them, can only be realized in 
proportion to how nearly we approach in 
every detail — the perfect camp. 












Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 
We shall be glad to 


send our Experienced 
Representative 








ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1873 


Reaches young people between the 
ages of 10 and 18 interested in high- 
class camps and schools. 


Rates and full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


LILLIAN C. MATLAW 


St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








The American Girl 
Magazine 
Read by girls whose parents can 
afford to be particular about the 
camp their daughters go to. 
Over 50,000 copies A.B.C. 

For particulars write 

A. J. FeEHRENBACH 

Business Manager 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 





























Pp P IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
A TOILET 
TOWELS 
Pp NAPKINS 
WRAPPING 
ENVELOPES 
E E GLASSINE 


R oR & 
PREMIER PAPER CO, 


105 HUDSON ST. Tel. WAL ker 5278-5279-5280 
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